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A SILENT SINGER. 


Larringly dedicated to Uelem A. Keller after 
iding sume of her vesutifal tters Im one she 


Sah sLam veer: very baggy. tia wait us (0 
Da taps, Wo did nok want Wisc to be Wms: 
Shut weet 10 ut, 


je will det his angels tench 
thus ta wg. 


Sweet Helen, when I think of thee, 
With sizhtless eyes and seals ears, 
Yet pining notin misery, 
But with a spirit full of cheer, 
Seeing with Inward vision eleur, 
‘The loveliness of earth and. #k: 
T blush that mortals blest as I, 
So little see, s0 little bear. 


And though thy soul in silence dwells, 
‘There is a voice that speaks to thoe 
Of birds that sing in shady det 


Of mountain streamlet wand'ring free, 
if rustling avs ost tre; 
sweet motes wnt love, 


Have kept thee gentle as a dove 
‘Wool by some woodland melody 


‘Thy heart és like a wind-harp's wire, 

jerean sweet music slumbering tes, 
Till, swept by Zephyr’s "wreath, the lyre 
natures harmony replies, 
‘Ob ket me sing,” thy spirit eres, 
‘Throbbing the while, like fetterod bind ; 
Dene child believe, thy prayer is heurd, 

‘And thou shalt sing in Paradise. 


But c'em on earth thy tuneful soul, 
Replete with lore of all things fair, 
May find a vobce in written scroll 
‘To smuoth the brow of grief ar care, 
‘To bid all burtened spirits hear, 
Bravely ns thine, theit daily cross, 
‘Til paritiod by pain and bass, 

In heaven the angel’s song they shure. 
ret T. Canby, author af * Birdie 
ry Pricnds, 
xuTox, Dat, Feb, 28, 1802. 


A DEAP-MUTE HERO, 


1 


BY HARRIS TAYLOR. 
From the Canadian Mute, 

‘Yom Bennant was born deaf. He 
had two brothers and three sisters. 
His futher was a poor farmer aud a 
renter at that, His mother was 
alwayseick., Both fatherand moth sr 
wore ashamed of ‘Tom, ‘They hud 
never seen a mute before, and they 
thonglit he was an idiot, Mr. Ben- 
nant never spoke of ‘Tom to any one. 
When company came Tom was taken 
off till the visitors left. ‘The chili- 


Little ely, bat 
his foul- 
ings. Often he would try to limb 
m the bed to pat his mother’s 
but she would motion him to 

tdewn, He would try to follow 
fis father tor the field, but he was 
never allowed to, go. He would 
sometimes pick up one of the child. 
ren’s picture-books, ‘The book was 


always instantly taken from him 
becatse he would tear it. Hix only 
companion was a cur dog. He and 


the dog seemed to understand each 
other. ‘The neighbors, seeing boy 
and dog together, would often sy, 
Phat dog has ten times more sense: 
than that crazy Bennant b 


Whon ‘Tom was five years old, the 
dog was killed for sucking eggs. 


‘y gid, but no one te 


om Wats 


|tiewd his grief. A few days later, 
Mary coming home from school 
siuw her picture-book torn up and 
the pieces scattered over the floor. 
knew Tom was the culpript. 

he was very angry. She at once 


began to search for him. He was 
nowhere i ht. The other ¢ 
roti joined in the search but the 
not find him, Just before sun-down 
ther came home from town, 
id him of the torn 
book and of ‘Tom's disappearay 
Ho picked up a long stiek and suid: 
“Vil soon find " Tom was) 
found sitting down by the 
His futher came up belind and stood 
still to wateh b He had torn a 
pi ure of a dog out of the book. 
le was holding the picture 
hand and patting the dog’ 
with the other. LHe would look at 
the picture awhile and then at the 
x, He would make gestures to the 
lent brute, then burst ont cryi 
The dog stunk so badly one cou! 
hardly endure it, but ‘T did not 
notice this, He had father and 
mother, sisters and brothers; bat his 
only friend was the dog. Now the 
dog was dead, 

Mr. Bennant had in ended to whip: 


me 


‘Tom for tearing the book, Bat he 
threw away the sti ‘Tom suw the: 
stick fall and jumped up. He saw 


* father and hi 
under 


ing the picture 
s shirt, ran to the house. 
Mr. Bennant sympathized with the 
borin grief, bathecould notsee why 
boy should ery over a ment, thieving, 
egyesuel However ‘Tom 
was allowed to keep the picture. 
Never a day passed but he took ont 
that picture and looked at He 
went out iu the yard and picked up 
the dog’s 1 pi ibescta lita 


tronk. wore always thrown 
out, Finally, he was allowed to pat 
them in a box ont of the house. 


Here no one molested them, 

When ‘Tom was six yenrs old his 
father heard of « school for deaf 
ohildres Hore he was informed 
boy could be educated and 
Mr. Bennant 


could learn 
anythir the boy 
taken off his h Tn u fow weeks 


‘vm was sent to the sehool. Of 
course everything was very queer t4 

1 when he first got there. What 
seemed to be the queerest was that 
here were 80m other ehild- 
lren like himself. After « fow days 
however he became acquainted and 
was delighted with his surroundings, 
| Te showed his teacher the picture 
of the dog and managed to make his 
story understood. Mr. Wells, his 
\teacher, was interested, and Tom 
found another friend, Indeed, he 
|found friends all around him, Te 
soon learned to write on his slate. 
Before the end of the year he could 


-| neighbors would come 


write many sentences and knew the 


names of his fumilyand many things 
around him. Not only this but he 
learned | to work and draw 
pictures, 


When he went home in June he 
showed what he could do. He took 
his slate and wrote the names of hi 
d his brother 
and his sisters, and many other 
things he had learned at school, He 
tanght the children to spell on the 
fingers and to make signe. ‘Tom 
was no longer the idiot of the family. 
All were astonished. Mr. Bent 
was not ashamed of Tom no 


wonld see ‘Tom writing and could 
hantly believe he was really the same 
bor. ‘They soon began to aay, 
fom is the smartest child Bennant 
has got. 

‘Yom was in school twelve years. 
He could have been greduated two 
years earlier but he was thought to be 
joo young. ‘The day after he was 
graduated he was offered « position 
as book-keoper in a large grocery 
house but declined it. He decided 
to help his father on thefurm. Mr. | 
Bennant had bought a farm and) 
needed his help. ‘Tom staid on the| 
farm and worked for two years, dur- 
ing which time he kept his father’s 
accounts, All bis spare time he 
nud get a book and stay by his sick 
mother’s beside and wait on hor, 

One day his youngest sister Ki 
came running inte the house 1 
wud said a ratile-snake bad bitten 
her on the ankle, She was badly 
scared but finully told Tom what was 
the matter. Tle had read in the 
newspapers Low to treuta snake bite, 
He hunted for some whiskey but 
none wagon hund. He picked up « 
bottle of camphor und made his sister 
drink aquantity of it. He then took 
out his Knife and lucerated the phice 
where the snake hud bitten her. 
‘Then placing his month on the 
wound he scked out the poison. 
"This he spit out of his mouth, Bat! 
he had recertly had « tooth pulled | 
and bis gum was still core. After a 
while his sister was safe but Tom 
began to feel dizzy, Tow Fea 
lized he himself was oned. He 
rushed to the por bottle, but 
the camphor was nearly all gone, 
He drank what was left bat it had 
no effect, 
| When Mr. Bennant arrived ‘Tom 
was nearly gone. His mind was 
wandering. He had gone back to 
his childiwod d and was thinking 
of his old-tim . the eur dog. | 
He signed for the pietare of his old 


comrade, Tt was found in his trank | 
for he lad always kept it. ‘The 
picture was put in his hand. He} 
clutched it instantly, Por a mo- 


ment he came to himself, He 
reached out his left hand and grasped 
is sister Kate's. ‘Thus with one 


hand holding the picture of his old 


friend and the other holding the 
om 


sister he had saved. he died. 
wus a hero. Even whet 
and thought to be an i 
heroat heart. ‘The spirit that caused 
h by the dead dog and 

journ in his igorant childhood, was 
the mme that after years made him 
give his life to save Vis sister. 


A Deat- Mute Executed by 
4 Mistake. 


An awful mistake was recently 
committed in a town of La Mancha, 
Spain. A criminal wus being con- 
dueted to the place of execution, 
when he ee and took refuge in 
a hospital. As admission could oul 
be enforced in presence of the civil 
authorities, the building was sur- 
rounded until the magistrate could 
arrive. When that  funetionary 
came, an entrance was obtai 
a person wearing a dressinggown 
and a night-cap was seen walking in 
the yard; an officer thought he recog- 
nized him as the fugitiveand at 
arrested him, ‘The man, on 
questioned, did not reply 
tieulated with great animation 
was, nevertheless, hurried away, and 
the sentence of execution carried ont 
without his having uttered # word. 
It turned ont afterward that he was 
a deaf and dumb inmate of the hes 
pital, the brother of the rel 
nl prit, w 
counts for the resembli 


Ledger. 


a 
Speech Restored, 

Thos. Townsend, who hes been un- 
able to speak a word since the war of 
rebellion, ling just been restored to 
the power of speech in a very remark- 
able mantier, after some weeks’ treat 
ment. He has been # life-long resi- 
dent of this plice and a pensioner 
since the war. During the siege of 
Fort Donelson he was shot through 
the cheek by a minie ball, which tore 
away his palate, and cansed complete 

ralysis In every musele of his body, 

rly buried alive by the 
soldiers while in this condition, but 
by the merest chunce it was discover- 
ed that he was still living, 

When the wound healed it left a 
hole in of sneh dimensions 
ing a glass a sight of 
could be obtained. 


8 optic ner 


he cuse ran on all these years until 
strolling doctor, who w. 
Sy 


erating 
encer, began experimenting: on 

ad. He hammered a plate 
from u silver quarter of a dollar, and 
by means of a silver spring attached 
it to the man’s mouth, covering the 
jagged opening ubove the palate. 
naide of a month he was le to 
pronounce syllables, and 
ulmost restored to bis old facili 
speveli.— Cincinnati Enguarer. 
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A SILENT SINGER. 


[Lovingly dedicated to Helen A. Keller after reading aome ot her 
heautlful letters. In one she said. '* I am very, very happy. (lod 
wants ns to he happy. He did not wnntlllachlld tohednmb; and 
when I go to him. He will let Ida angels teach me to slug.”] 


Sweet Helen, when I tliink of thee, 
With sightless eyes and sealed ears. 
Vet pining not in misery, 

I5ut with a .spirit full of cheer. 
Seeing with inward vision clear. 
The loveliness of earth and sky, 

I blush that mortals blest as I, 

So little see, so little hear. 


.And though thy soul in silence dwells. There is a voice that speaks 
to thee Of birds that sing in shady dells. 


Of mountain streamlet wand’ring free. Of rustling leaves on forest 
tree; 


And sweet notes of home and love. 
Have keiit thee gentle as a dove Wooed by some woodland melody. 


Thy heart is like a wind-harp's wire. Whereon sweet music 
slumbering lies. Till, swept by Zephyr’s breath, the lyre To natures 
harmony replies, 


"Oh let me sing,” thy sjiirit cries. Throbbing the while, like fettered 
bird ; Dear child believe, thy [irayer is heard. And thou shalt sing in 
Paradise. 


But e'en on earth thy tuneful .soul, 
Keplete with love of all things fair. 


May tind a voice in written scroll To smooth the brow of grief or 
care. 


To bid all burdened spirits bear, Bravely as thine, their daily cro.ss. 
Till purilled by pain and loss, 


In heaven the angel’s song they share. —Margaret T. Cauhn, author 
of “ Birdie and hie Fairy Fricnde.” 


WTi.mino''on, Dei,., Feb. 23, 1892. 
A DEAF-MUTK ITHKO. 
BY IIAttItlS TAYLOIt. 


from the Oanadlan Mute. 


sisters. His hither was a poor farmer and a renter at tliat. Ilis 
mother was al wiiys sick. Both father and tiiotlur were ashamed of 
Tom. 'T'liey hati never seen ti mute before, and tlioy tliought he wtis 
an idiot. Mr. Beiinant never spoke o[ Tom to any one. Wlien 
company came Tom wa.s taken off till the visitors left. The children 
did tiot want to pltiy with him and their parents did not want to see 
him about. 


Little d’om was very lonely, but ho could not toll any one liis 
feelings. Often he would try to climb upon the bed to })at his 
mother’s face, blit she would motion him to get down. He would try 
to follow his father to’ the field, but he wa.s never allowed to, go. 
lie would sometimes pick uj) one of the children’s picture-books. 
Tlie book was always instantly taken from him because he would 
tear it. llis only companion was a cur dog. He and the dog seemed 
to understand each other. The neighbors, seeing boy and dog 
together, would often say, «“I'liat dog has ten times more sense than 
that crazy Bennant boy.” 


When Tom was five years old, the dog was killed for sucking eggs. 


Tom was very sad, but no one noticed his grief, k few days later. 
.Mary emning home from ischool saw her picture-book torn uji and 
the piece.s scattered over the floor. She knew Tom was the culpript. 
She was very angry. She at once began to search for him. He was 
nowhere in sight. The other children joined in the search but they 
did not find him. Just before sun-down thoir father came home 
from town. The children told him of the torn book and of '’orn’s 
disappearance, lie picked up a long stick and said: “Ill soon -find 
him.” Tom was found sitting down by the dead dog. His fatlier 
came up behind and stood still to watch him. He had torn a picture 
of a dog out of the book. He wa.s holding the picture in one hand 
and patting the dog’s head with the other. He would look at the 
picture awhile and then at the dog. He would make gestures to the 
silent hriite. then burst out crying. 'Vlie dog stunk so badly one 
could hardly endure it, but 'Tom did not notice this. He had father 
and mother, sisters and brothers; but his only friend was the dog. 
Now the dog was dead. 


.Mr. Benuant had in ended to whip Tom for tearing the book. But 
ho threw avvay the stick. Tom saw the stick fall and jumped up. He 
saw his father and hiding the pictiii'e under his shirt, ran to the 
house. «Mr. Bennant synpiathized with the boyin grief, bntliecouhl 
not see whya boy slivuild cry over a mean, thieving, egg-sucking 
dog. However 'rom was allowed to keep the picture. Never a day 
passed but he took out that picture and looked at it. He went out ill 
the yard and picked np the dog’s bonesand piled tiieiii in his trunk. 
Tlioy were always thrown Out. Finally, he was allowed to put them 


in a box out of the house. Ilei'e no one molested them. 


When Tom was six years old his father heard of a school for deaf 
children. Here he was inforrnetl that his boy could be educated and 
that without money. Mr. Bennant had no idea Tom could learn 
anything, but he wanted the boy taken oit his hands. In a few weeks 
'Toin was .sent to the school. Of course everything was very queer 
to him when he first got there. WMiat seemed to bo the queerest 
was that here were so many other children like himself. After a few 
daws however he became acquainted and was delighted with his 
surroundings, lie showed his teacher the picture of the dog and 
managed to make his story understood. Mr. IVells, his teacher, was 
interested, and Tom found another friend. Indeed, he found friends 
all around him. He soon learned to write on his slate. Before the 
end of the year he could 


write many sentences and knew the names of his family and many 
things around him. Not only this but he learned how to work and 
draw pictures. 


When ho went home in June he showed what he could do. He took 
his slate and wrote the names of his father, his mother and his 
brother and his sisters, and many other things he had learned at 
school. He taught the children to spell on the fingers and to make 
signs. Tom was no longer the idiot of the family. All were 
astonished. Mr. Bennant was not ashamed of 'rom now. The 
neighbors would come in. They would see Tom writing and could 
hardly believe he was really the same boy. They soon began to say, 
“Tom is the smartest child Bennant has got.” 


Tom wa.s in school twelve years. He could have been graduated 
two years earlier but he was thought to lie too young. . The day 
after he was graduated he was offered a position as book-keeper in 
a large grocery hoiLse but declined it. lie decided to help his father 
on the farm. M r. Bennant had bought a farm and needed his help. 
Tom staid on the farm and worked for two years, during which time 
he kejit his fatl]ci”s accounts. All his spare time ho would get a 
book and stay by his sick mother’s beside and wait on her. 


One day his youngest sister Kate came running into the house 
crying and said a rattle-snake bad bitten her on the ankle. She was 


badly scared but finally told Tom what was the matter. He had read 
in the newspapers how to treat a snake bite. He hunted for some 
whiskey but none was on hand. He picked up a bottle of camphor 
and made his sister drink a quantity of it. Ho then took out his knife 
and lacerated the place where the snake had bitten her. Then 
placing his month on the wound he sucked out the poison. This he 
spit out of his mouth. But he had recently had a tooth pulled and 
his gum was still sore. After a while his sister was safe but Tom 
began to feel dizzy. He now realized he hiiikSulf was pohsoned. He 
rushed to the camphor bottle, but the eam})hor was nearly all gone. 
He drank what was left but it had no effect. 


When Mr. Bennant arrived Tom was nearly gone. His mind was 
wandering. He had gone back to his childhood days and was 
thinking of his old-time friend, the cur dog. He signed for the 
picture of his idd comrade. It was found in his trunk for he had 
always kept it. The picture was put in his hand. He clutched it 
instantly. For a moment he came to himself. He reached out his left 
hand and grasped his sister Kate’s. Thus with one 


hand holding the picture of his old friend and the other holding the 
sister he had saved, he died. 'Tom was a liero. Even when 
uneducated and thought to be an idiot he was a hero at heart. The 
spirit that caused him to sit by the dead dog and mourn in his 
igorant childhood, was the same that after years made him give his 
life to save his sister. 


A Deal - Mute I'lxccuted by Mistake. 


An awful mistake was recently committed in a town of La Mancha, 
Spain. A criminal was being conducted to the place of execution, 
when he escaped and took refuge in a hospital. As admission could 
only be enforced in presence of the civil authorities, the building 
was surrounded until the magistrate could ari'ive. When that 
funclioiiary came, an entrance W’as obtained, and a person wearing 
a dressinggown. and a night-cap was seen walking in the yard; an 
officer thought he recognized him a,s the fugitive and at once 
arrested him. ‘I'he man, on being questioned, did not reply, but 
gesticulated with great animation; he was, nevertheless, liurried 
away, and the sentence of execution carried out 'vithout his having 
uttered a w'oi'd. It tui-ned out afterward that he was a deaf and 


dumb inmate of the hospital, and the brother of the real culprit, 
which last circumstance accounts for the resemblance.—N. Y. 
Ledger. 


Speech Kestored. 


Thus. Towmsend, who h-isbeen unable to speak a word since the 
war of rebellion, has just been restored to the power of speech in a 
very i-emarkable manner, after some weeks’ t reatment. He has 
been a life-long resident of this place and a jtensioner since the war. 
During the siege of Fort Donelson he was shot through the cheek by 
a minieball, which tore away his palate, and caused complete 
paralysis in every muscle of his body. He was nearly buried alive by 
the soldiers while in this condition, but by the merest ciuiuce it was 
discovered that ho was still living. 


When the wound healed it left a hole in his mouth of such 
dimensions that by inserting a glass a sight of the optic nerves could 
be obtained. 'The case ran on all the.se yeai's until a strolling 
doctor, who w.is operating in Spencer, began experimenting on 
Townsend. He hammered a ])late from a silver quarter of a dollar, 
and by means of a silver spring attached it to the man’s mouth, 
covering the jagged opening above the palate. Inside of a month he 
was able to pronounce syllables, and is now almost restored to his 
old facility of speech.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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We are pleased to learn, by a eir cirlar issued by Dr. Gallandet, that 
the College at Washington has gone into the work of articulation 
teaeliing with a degree of energy and on a .scale that promise the 
best results. Prof. Gordon, long and favorably known for bis 
scientific attainments and for bis success in teaching the deaf is at 
the head of this department, assisted by three ladies and si.v 
gentlemen. The re.snlts already attained are such as to gratify the 
management of the college. T’ho e.x;perience of the Washington 
teachers seems to agree with the views presented in a former report 
of this school, that there is encouragement for teaching lip-reading, 
if not speech, to many deaf pupils who have been taught only 
written language up to an advanced st.age of their education. Siicli 
pupils have often had a preparation which fits them to take hold of 
oral work with surprising quickness, and to apply to it all that they 
have learned of language in its written form. Prof. Gordon has 
prepared lists of words for use in speech work and for examination, 
wlLich he can furnish, while the iimited edition lasts, to those 
wishing copies. These lists seem to present the elements of speech 
in well classified order, and tlie homophonous words of most usual 
occurrence are brought together in their proper place. We have 
never thought this kind of di'ill so useful in lip-reading as practice 
in convei'sational phrases, especially in those which are habitually 
clipped in pronouncing. But in the production of artificial si)eech, it 
is, no doubt, important to have all the landmarks fixed by patient 
drill and tbe rine discriminations made familiar by practice. Thi,s is 
a2)parently what Prof. Gordon has aitned to do, and the work has 
been done with thoroughness and exactness. 


TfiE opinion expressed in this year’s report of the New Jersey 
tlchool, that deafness is not, on tiie whole, increasing in this 
countiy, has met dissent in some quarters, as was to have been 
expected. The theory has been more generally held that a comm 
unity composed exclusively of deaf-mutes and kept up entirely by 
intermarriage among its members. 


would produce, in the course of some genei'ations, a now deaf 
variety of the human race. The notion that such a community 


would tend to become extinct instead of forming a race apart from, 
and, of course, inferior to the original stock, seems to be resented 
by some of the deaf, as Dr. Bell’s theory of the “ Deaf Variety” was; 
although the question is one that ought to bo determined by 
reasoning rather than by feeling. It is true that the basis of statistics 
on which the suggestion was founded is not broad ojiough to justify 
a confidentstatementof the theory as established, or even as having 
a great ])re[jonderance of probaiulity. But wo believe the facts, 
such as they are, are not assailed, they certainly do point in the 
direction indicated, and there are, so far as we aie informed, no 
equally extensive collections of facts bearing on the subject which 
shows a contrary probability. We speak with some caution, not 
having studied witli es2)ecial reference to this point the very full 
tables published by Dr. Bell. Ills tables, however, were prepfircd 
without reforeuce to this particulai' point. He aimed to show that 
the number of deaf offspring from the marriage of deaf parents was 
excessive, not that the total number of off.spring was either lai'ge or 
small in conqiarison with the normal standard. While, as we say, we 
do not think the facts given are conclusive, they certainly are more 
than a counterj)oise to those sometiines brought forwai’d to cause 
an alarm lost wo should have a large distinct breed of hereditary 
deafmutes quartered ou the State. But whether the theory is sound 
oi' not, wo should try to form our opinions, as on other subjects, 
according to the weight of evidence and not as the result is pleasant 
or disagreeable to our feelings. 


From “Gray Days and Gold,” by William Winter, a book of travels in 
Great Britain, we take the following: 


“One of the interesting features of Lichtiehl is an inscription that 
vividly recalls the ancient strife of Itoundhead aTid Cavalier, two 
centuries and a half ago. This is found upon a stone scutcheon, set 
in the wall over the door of the house that is No. 24 Dam street, 
and the.se are its words; ‘March 2d, 1643, Lord 


Brooke, a General of the Parliament Foi'ces [U'eparing to besiege 
the Close of Lichfield, then garj-isoned For King Charles the First, 
received iiis death-wound on the spot Beneath this Inscrii)tion, By a 
shot in the forehead fi’om Mr. Dyott, a gentleman who had placed 
himself on the Battlements of the great steeple, to annoy the 


Besiegers.’ Sir John Gell succeeded Lord Brooke when the latter had 
been shot by Mr. Dyott, who is said to have been deaf and dumb, 
but who certainly was not blind.” 


Walt Wliitiiiaii. 


Mr. Walt Whitman died in Camden since our last number was 
issued. An old heathen proverb tells us to S2)eak nothing but good 
about the dead. God tells ns losjieak nothing but the truth about 
any thing. We want to say a few words about Mr. W'hitman and will 
try, as far as we can, to follow both the above authorities. Mr. 
Whitman has been called “the good gray 2)oet.” Voltaire said of 
the institution known in his time as the Holy Koman Empire, that 
tliere was about it nothing holy, nothing Roman and nothing 
imperial. Mr. Whitman came rather nearer justifying his flattering 
appellation, for we believe it is not disjuited that he was gray. 


W’hitman has been called the most manly of our writers, and he 
jdumed himself more ujjon this quality than on any thing else, '’ho 
merit of his 2)oems (so to call them) seems indeed to bo a frank 
ex[U’ession of the feeling and desires of 'I. strong healthy male 
animal, like the crowing of a cockerel, lie “felt good, ” and joyously 
announced the fact, adding a catalogue of tiie things he liked to see 
and to do. slu'wing his manliness, wo suppose, by a fine disi'cgard 
of all the restraints of morals, decency and relinenicnt. 


Durintr the war he was a nurse in a militaiw hospital—a useful and 
|)atriotic (u'sitiou, although some men who had less to say about 
their physical i)erfoction and their manliness, felt called on to take 
the somewiiat hai'der and more dangei-ous work of bearing arms at 
the front. It was surely the irony of fate that this superb human 
animal wlio so “gloried in the flesh,”died a prematurely old Tiian at 
fifty-seven after years of senile decay, while such men us 'i'ennyson 
and Gladstone are fresh and vigorous at over eighty. 


After all, it is a small mattei', now ho is dead, whether or not he 
was a groiit poet anil a brave, virile man. Iteven makes little 
difference (except perhapis to himself) whether his life wa.s moral 
or the reverse. But it does make a difference to the cause of good 
morals that, even in papers devoted to education, we find columns 
of unqualified pi-aise of such a man and his woi’ks. 


W’hitman certainly did sot forth some worthy thoughts in strong 
and fitting words. He had agenuineadmiration foi men who, like 
Lincoln, .showed strength, courage and magnanimity. Let us give 
such a man the ci’cdit to which ho is entitled, but Ictus notconfonnd 
our ideas of morals and decency for his or any one’s benefit. 


A manly writer is one whose words make us strong to bear the toil, 
the suffering, the injustice of which life is full. No strength, but only 
we.iknoss comes from ignoring or rebelling against the established 
standards of conduct, the eternal law of right. In the woi'ds of 
Lowell, a real poet who was also a really manly man; 


“Three roots bear up dominion—Knowiedge. Will. 
These two are strong, hut stronger yet tin; tliird; 
Obedience—'tis tiie strong tap-root thatstill 

Knit round tlic rock of Duty, is not stirred. 

Tho’ lieaven-sent tempests work their utmost will.” 
Arbor Day. 


The following programme was cari'ied out at this school ou Arbor 
Day, the 21st of April. 


EXERCISES IN CHAPEL. 

1. The Lord’s Prayer, 

Kindergarten Class. 

2. Remarks,—“ Planting as a Memorial,” 
Michael P. Condon. 

3. Recitation,—“ Scatter in Spring-time” 
. * liichard Krdnian. 


4. “The Pansy,”—Recitation, by 


Josephine Scholl.Costume Representation, by 
Elsie Craicfoi'd. 

5. “The Rose,”—Recitation, by 

Cora Carennm'. Costume Representation, by 
Uessie Eutphin. 

6. “ The Daffodil,”—Reeitulion by 

Carrie Aspinvaall. Costume Representatiou, by 
Hath Redman. 

7. “The Violet,”—Recitation, by 

Josephine Hattersley. Costume Recitation, by 
Sadie Gano. 

8. “ The Young Dandelion,”—Recitation 
Edward M. Manning. 

9. Remarks by the Superintendent. 


The chairel slates were covered with life-like drawings of the 
flowers titid plants, from tlie band of our art teiicher. Miss Hawkins. 
After tbe conclusion of tbe cbtipel exercises, the pupils walked to 
Greenwood Cemetery and pltinfed beautiful floweritig sbrubs over 
tlie grtivos of tbeir deceased playmates—Cliristine Jobnston and 
Mary McGee, 'rite afternoon was given iij) to recreation. 


Every tliitig passed off well and reflected mueb credit on tlie jtttjtils 
who took ])art. and oti the committee who got iijr the programme 
—Misses Bunting, Hawkins and Gilliu. 


A Bit Friym Pepys’ Diary. 


M’e reproduce tut c.xtract from Pepy’s Diary of November 9, 1660; 
But about all, there comes in the dumb boy that I knew in Oliver’s 


time, who is mightily ttcqnnintid here and witli Downing; and ho 
made strange signs of the fire, and how the king wtts ttbroad, and 
mtiny things they understood, but I could not, wbioli 1 wondered 
tit, tind discoursing witli Donning alioiit it: '* Why,” says be, “ it is 
only a little use, iind you will understand him, tiiid mtike bim 
understand yon with as much case as may be.” So I prttyed to tell 
him that I was afraid tiiat my coacli W'onld bo gone, and’ tliiit be 
slionhl go down and steal one of tlie seats out "of the coach and! 
koo|) it and tluit would make the' coacliman to stay. lie did this, so 
that the dumb boy did go down, and like a cnniiing rogue, went 
but finds the .scats nailed to the coacli. So he could not do it; 
however, stayed tliore and stayed the coach till the cnachmaii’s 
jKiticnce wa.s quite spent, ami beat the dumb lioy by force, ami so 
went away, so the dumb boy came up iind tohl him till the story; 
wliicb tboy below did see all that ])assed, and knew it to be true; — 
Deaf Clironitile {Leeds, Dug). 


Doing good is the only certainly liaiipy action of a man’s life.— Sir 
Philip Sidney. 
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CONTRIBUTED IY 1*UP1LS. 

Matters liiterestiiisf to Them Written for the Silent Worker. 
OEOHGE KIHG. 


Last week I received “Judges Library” from my mother. I had a 
good laugh. We have very good fuii. It is dear, for it costs ten cents. 
Do you want a good laugh ? Tlie boys read tlie “.Judge”and luwl 
good fun. 


I like to read it. 


ANNIE GAVDOS. 


.My teacher received some large j)iGtures. Mr. Crosby sent tiiem 
from his store in Paterson. The pictures are very pretty. My teacher 
writes nice stories about them. She asks many guestions about 
them, and the pupils write the answers. We are all very fond of the 
pictures and the stories. AVe learn many new words. 


NEWARK. 


White bears are found among the icebergs. They are comfortable in 
<!old weather. White bears are fierce and strong. Esquimaux with 
their dogs capture a white bear for his fur ami flesh. Savages use oil 
for food. They feed chiefly on fishes and seals. Esquimaux drink 
blood and oil. We have white bear skins or robes in sleighs. What 
are they useful for? 'Pliey are good formakingfnrclothes. 


KATIE TRACY. 


On the 27th. of March, Mrs. Miller took Annie Gaydosand me out 
for a walk. We walked to the prison. The prison is a large building. 
It is made of stone. We saw two convicts at work in the yard. They 
were raking the flower-beds. One man was watching them. We went 
to a friend’s house. She is Mrs. Miller’s friend. Annie and I saw a 
little girl phiy the piano and the lady sang. We could not hear the 
music. We were pleased to watch them. 


BESSIE SUTPHIN. 


I will tell you about my brotherin-law. 1 met him in the station last 
Saturday afternoon and he was exceedingly glad to see me, and 1 
asked him about my home. I gave him ail orange and candies and 
he thanked me very much. Do you know what my brother-in-law’s 
name is? His name is Joiin Kamsey and he told me that Grandma 
was sick and I am sorry for her, and she is not better. I told him 
tliat I sent love to May. John Ramsey never saw my school and he 
will perhaps come "here next June, because the pupils want to see 
him. 


KATIE STETSER. 


On March 20th, 1892, Mrs. Bice took her pupils in iier Sunday 
School class to church and Mrs. Ervin taught the girls to sign tlie 


Lord’s Prayer.* They remember it very well and signed it in Sunday 
School. Tliey went over about half past seven and they came home 
at ten o’clock. All of the people were very much pleased to see how 
the pupils signed. Mrs. Ervin helped Mrs. Bice to make the girls do 
it right. Mrs. Bice is very glad that the girls know of their signs, but 
she is very sorry because Florence Ellis was sick and she could not 
go to Sunday School. 


RICH A HD ERD-VIAN. 


Squirrels are found in nearly every country in the world. Sometimes 
they will go to a new home by thousands. If they find a river too 
wide for them to go over, they will go back into the woods to hunt 
for pieces of wood or bark. Then they go to sea. Their tails serve as 
sail and iudder. It looks funny as it uses its paws for hands, and it 
sits up as we do at the table. 'T'hey live in hollow tiees. Its food 
consists of nuts. It is remarkable for climbing very fast and is 
mischievous. Do you like to keep squirrels? What is it useful for? It 
can Jump from a high tree to the ground. It does not hurt itself. 


JOSIE SCHOLL. 


Easter will be on Sunday, April 17lh. Some of the boys and girls will 
go home on April 14th. I hope that they will have a good time at 
home. 1 hope they will come here again. My papa said that he will 
send me a box. If I get a box from him, I will be very happy. I will 
have enough to eat. I hope we will have a good time here. I wish 
the pupils to have a happy Easter. My father would not let me go 
home on Easter. I said, “‘All right, I will bo patient.” I hope my 
friend and papa will come to see me after Easter. We will have 
some eggs, but we have no colored eggs here. Some of the pupils 
will receive their boxes on Easter and they will be very glad to hear 
from their parents I hope we will have enough to eat from home. 
We will see our family find we want to hurry to go home next 
summer. I will stay here this time, but I used to go home for Easter, 
but I can not go home this time. Ifeel very bad. I hope we will have 
a good time at Easter. 


EMMA BEESLEY. 


On the 7th of May the pupils will surely have to go to Barnum’s 


Circus and we hope we will have a pleasant time and lots of fun. I 
imagine we will see the animals from Africa or Asia. When we see 
strange animals we will open our mouths because we have never 
seen them before. I imagine so. I suppose vve will have a parade in 
the morning and we always have pleasure seeing it. When it will 
stop, it is all over. We will be sad but then we will have a Barnum’s 
circus next year and we will be wistful for a long time. W’lienitgoes 
away, we always talk all about it. Will you be amazed 


about . She would 


not go to the circus. She always stays at home all day. She likes to 
be an old maid. She is always prouder than some of the girls. I 
always request lier to go out of doors sometimes, but she don’t like 
to go, and says it is a bore to go. She is a cross-patch, but she 
improves some. 


Morrison Heady deaf, dumb, and blind, has made a drawing for a 
new State House tor Kentucky, which is pronounced wonderful by 
those who liave seen it. Mr. Heady, notwithstanding his affliction, 
goes about by liimself even through the streets of Louisville. He 
wears a white glove on his right hand which contains a full 
alphabet of raised letters and this is the only means he has of 
communicating with the world.—Ex. 


Teaclicrs’ Meetiiig'. 


The Teachers’ Meeting for March was held at the usual hour and 
place oil Thursday, March Slst. After usual routine of opening the 
meeting, the following subjects were announced for discussion:— 


1. A Programme for Arbor-Day. 
2. The use of Periodicals in our School AVork. 


Mr. Jenkins said there is quite a literature on the subject of 
ArborDay Observance, but as the exercises recommended are 
designed for hearing children, they consist largely of declamation 
and recitation and so are not suitable for our pujiils. Miss Gillin 
spoke of a book on the subject, advcrti.sed in the School Journal. 
After some di.scussion it was moved and carried that a committee 


of three, to be appointed by] the Chair, should prepare a 
programme for Arbo’-Day. Miss Bunting, Miss Gillin and Miss 
Hawkins were appointed such committee. 


AVith respect to the use of orir school periodicals. Miss Bunting 
spoke of the Daily Bulletin, especially the Saturday’s issue, as 
having been extremely useful to her in the formation of language 
lessons for Monday. ’The little stories given in that issue are read 
with interest by her pupils. She also spoke of the story of Ali Baba, 
lately finished by her class. Some of her pupils wrote the whole 
story in their own language and connectedly. It had helped them to 
think and write with some I’egard to the proper order and sequence 
of events. Mr. Jenkins read, as apropos to Miss Bunting’s remarks, 
an extract from the paper of Mr. Mc 


D in the last Silent Educator, 


on the tendency of the deaf to write in a fragmentary, disconnected 
way. 


Miss Gillin said that her pupils, the youngest in the school, enjoyed 
the Bulletin, picking out, with much zest, such words as they had 
learned. She thought that, with such pupils, it was a great gain to 
have the printed page become a familiar and a welcome object, 
even though they could get but little from it directly. She avoided 
making the perusal of the paper a task, but helped the children with 
any difficulties which they brought to her. 


Mr. Jeiikitis spoke with approbation of the Printer’s Apprentice, 
which, however, is of use chiefly to those pupils who are learning 
the art of printing. 


Harper’s Weekly and Scribrier’s Magazine were spoken of as 
jicriodicals which might be used in the school-room to keep the 
pupils informed and interested in regard to matters of «current 
interest >vhile also learning language. Miss Dey said that she had 
used the illustrations which have been coming out from time to 
time of the Columbian Exposition buildings, as a text for lessons to 
one of her lip-reading classes, with great advantage. 'I’lie technical 
magazines on dress-making printing and wood-work, taken by the 
school, are found useful in this way. 


Mr. Jenkins said that he wished to have questions and subjects for 
these meetings suggested by different teachers. It was moved and 
voted that a committee of three be appointed by the Chair at each 
meeting to 


select subjects for the next. Mrs. Erviu, Miss Dey and Mr. Lloyd 
were appointed such a committee. The meeting then adjourned. 


A Leap Year Party. 


'The girls in the upper classes of this school liave formed a social 
organization which they call the Eureka Club. On the 18th of last 
month they gave a “ Leap Year Party” which, as it was their first 
“function,” they determined to make a thorough-going success. ’The 
invitations were neatly written out, in correct phraseology, on 
suitable stationery, and sent out at the proper time. 


'The programmes were gotten up very tastefully, in (he printing- 
office of "the school, and the covers were painted in M'arions pretty 
devices by the pupils of the ai t class. The club gave a generous 
order for refreshments to Hill, the well-known caterer, and some of 
the members of the club, who are skilful liousewives, prepared with 
their own hands delicious cake. Through the courtesy of Capt. 
Snowden at the State Arsenal, they were able to decorate the room 
very handsomely with flags, and they also bought pink and white 
muslin and tissue paper which were combined with great taste, and 
with the Chinese lanterns suspended from the gas-fixtures, gave the 
assemblyroom a fine appearance. On the north wall was the legend 
in large letters “ Leap Year, March 18, ’92. Each guest, on entering 
the room received a button-hole bouquet of lovely La France roses 
and carnations. The dancing was carried on with spirit and with 
entire propriety. Games were provided for those who prefered to 
amuse themselves in that way. 


'The young ladies were very polite hosts and did not leave their less 
attractive guests to languish as wallflowers, but gave a share of 
attention to every one. At half-past nine supper was served and 
each lady took a gentleman into the banqueting room, where tables 
were spread and the gentlemen took seats while the ladies waited 
on them. 'The partybroke up at eleven—a miieli ];iter hour than is 
usually fixed for the close of our evening entertainments and which 


was allowed “only Just this once.” All enjoyed the occasion very 
much, and we think it contributed to tbe improvement as well as to 
the enjoyment of those who took part. We should like to see all the 
boys show as good manners all the time as we saw at the party, and 
we think the girls who got up the entertainment have leai-ned some 
new points about etiquette, about decoration and about cookery. By 
the way. we know ladies who make considerable money by 
working, at their own homes, on Just such kind of decoration as 
this—painting menu cards, and the like, for dinner parties, dances 
and other entertainments. AVe congratulate the Eureka Club on 
their success and hope they will help to raise the standard of 
courtesy and intelligence among our pupils. 


Kindness—a language which the dumb can speak, and the deaf 
understand.—Boree. 
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Miss Dey was called away by tlie death of her father. She has the 
sytiipatiiy of the whole school with her ill lier affliction. 


Miss -M. Gillin and a lady friend took their bicycles to Philadelphia, 
during Paster week, and spent the clay riding in Fairmount Park. 


and his name is Harry Smith. lie is a semi-mute and can talk very 
well. 


W'e understand that Josie Ilattcrsley’s father has declined a very 
fine offer to move his business to Minnea(lolis, Minnesota. He has 
too many business interests here to leave. 


A large number of pupils went away to spend the Easter vacation, 
as did also most of the teachers. The vacation extended from 'T'hui- 


sday, the 14th, till T'uosday the 1!)th. 


“fr. Ranald Douglas is expected hero early in .May to take 
photographs. Ho hojies to get many orders outside, besides many 
from the School. He isaskilful 2)hotogra])her. 


Mr. and .Mrs. Jenkins paid a visit to their country place in 
Knglishtown, N". J., during the Easier holidays. 'Ihey are getting 
their summer cottage ready, so they can occupy it as soon as suliool 
closes for tlie ' annual vacation. 


The weather thi.s month has been cold and dry, and tlie flowers are 
very backward, in consequence. .Mrs. Jenkins, Jliss Hunting and 
.Mis.s Crillin arc very fond of rai.sing flowers. Would not the oiils 
like to have some flowers on their side of the grounds? 


The base-ball season lias opened and our liovs have organized for 
business. iMr.s. Gulick has laid in a large stock of arnica and 
sticking plaster. Our nine this year is not ns .strong as last year’s 
team, but they will do their best and hope for some luck. 


Mary Springsteen, a former pupil, and Spencer Hannold, of 
Philadelphia. wore married on the twentieth of April, at the bride’s 
liome in Oceanic. .Mr. .Jenkins wa.s prevented by his lameness 
from attending the wcilding and assi.sting with the | ceremony. 
'They stopped at the school on their wedding lour. 


IMr. Stephenson was appointed catcher for a picked nine of 
Trentonians, which ])layed against the New York Giants on the 
13th inst. The city papers (he next morning said that Stephenson’s 
nimble antics was a rare treat for the Giants. He jilaved his best and 
received many flattering complimeuts from a large circle of 
admirers. Mr. Stephenson is a graduate of the Now Jersey School 
for Deaf-.Mutes. 


Bicycling is certainly one of the best kinds of e.xercise for brain 


workeivs, and persons who have to stay much in the house. Our 
school is quite a headquarters for bicycles, MMiss Gillin, Mr. 

Galfnoy, and Mr. Porter are enthusiastic and exjiert in the use of 
their* wheel, and they all agree that their health has been much 


improved by the exercise. They often take a run of fifteen or twenty 
miies, and feel all the bettei' for it. 


IVe read in the Advance that a dish-washing machine has been 
introduced into the Illinois Institution. We should like to have one 
here, as the work of washing dishes takes a good deal of time, and a 
good many dishes get broken in the process. '’he girls who arc large 
enough, take turns a week at a time in this work. .1 record is kept 
by the monitor of the dishes bi’okcn during the week. 'T'liose of the 
dish-washing party who have broken nothing during the week get a 
treat. 'T’liis [ilan works well. 


ABOUT THE I)K.\r. 

Interestiiig Items GUuiiied from 

* T'lxeliaiiges. 

The postmaster at Little Sandusky, Ohio, is a deaf-mute. 


It is reported that two deaf-mute.-; by the names of Aldersley and 
Sullivan are working in the gold mine; of Southern Galifornia. 


Mr. 0. H. Cory has disposed of his interest in the Silent Prettf!, and 
hereafter Ed. I. Holyeross will have full control of the paqier. 


The “Proteaiis,” of the New York Institution, have decided upon the 
purciiasc of a 34 foot Whitehall boat, ft will be christened 
“Piotens.” 


It has been decided to hold the next National Gonveuti’on of the 
Deaf-Mutes in Ghicago during the World’s Fail just before the 
Gonveiitioii of Princiiials and '’eachers take Place. 


'Vhe Louisiana Supreme Gourt decided tiiat deal'-niutes 1°1111101 
recover damages for injnrii's resulting from carelessness on their 
nart. woman tried to cross a street, without looking aliout first, and 
was run over. She sued and lost the case. 


‘There is a deaf man in Vernon j County, .Mi.ssoiiri, who has been 
managing a large stock farm. He ' intends to teach all his employes 
the manual alphabet, and so experience no difflculty in managing 


his farm. He successfully pursued a similar plan, when he was a 
rental-agent and construction superintendent. 


The Deaf-Mate.s’ Jotiriifd, of New York City, will gladly undertake 
to arrange, transfer and place on exhibition at the Convention of the 
National Association of the Deaf, to be held in Chicago in 1893, 
samples of skill anil artistic design in the way of printing. Here is an 
o[)portuiiiiy for deaf printers to demonstrate what they can do. 


Fiimest Frevert. nine years old, aji inmate of the Orphans’ Home at 


Carson, Nev., became stone blind not long ago. 'The following day 
he became deaf and dumb and the third he went insane. Sunday a 
rapid change took jilace and the boy now shows every sign of 
recovery of all his lost senses. 'The case has baffled the doctors and 
has no known parallel. 


It is noticed that in every jury there is at least one crank. There was 
one juryman who hung the jury for six hours because the prisoner 
was deaf. He said he had read some where that it was contrary to 
the Constitution to convict a man witiiout a hearing, and he hoped 
that his right arm might cleave to the roof of his mouth if he ever 
went liack on (he Constitution of the United States. 


Prof. W. J. Jones, of the New York Institution, has been enaged to 
lecture before the students of the National Deaf .Mute College, in 
Washington, D. C.. May 7th. His subject will be ‘M/Hamlet.” Piof. 
‘lones inis a wide rcpniaiion as a leclurer in the sigu-lauguage, and 
numerous calls have been made on him fi’om diilereiit |)arts of the 
country. Last summer ho went as far as St. Louis, just to lecture, 
and had an appointment in Chicago a few days later, but was 
unexiiectedly called home on account of sickness in his family. 


THE CRY OF THE SILENT. 

liY .MINNIE M. STniCKLEK. 

Bend low thy ear. O gnieious fattier! 
1l.U'k. unto our voiceless erv, 


See, ive kneel before Thee pleading, Heavenly Father, jiass us not 


by. 


Deaf are our ears, mute are our voices, Naught know we of chant or 
song; Lonely in our grief we seek Thee. 


O, Thou who hearest ! help us along. 


Thy bird sings merrily in yonder tree-top, 'Phy stream Hows gently 
along its wa}’, But for us there is no music, 


Pitying Saviour ! to Tliee we pray. 
Fain would we praise '’hee with joyous voices. 


Lift high our souls in heavenly songs, But Thou ha.st will’d and we 
answer; Heavenly Father ! Thy will be done. 


—Canadian Mute. 
\ Weird Story. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer in p. recent issue gives”some weird stoi- 
ie.s” recounted hyoid gravediggers, among which we find the 
following:“The most thrilling experience I ever had was with a deaf 
and dumb girl,” said ileycr llelwitz.iiow night watchman -It the 
United .J'ewish Cenieterv on W’alnut Hill.s. “In the summer time 1 
very often jil.ace my cot on a newmade grave and there sleep to 
watch it. My dog I sometimes fasten to my foot with a chain. One 
night I had fallen asleep, when suddenly 1 was aivakened by a 
growl and a tug at the chain. I sat up on my cot and looked about. 
As used as 1 am to the dead, my hair fairly rose on my head when I 
saw on a distant grave a white figure. It raised and then lowered, 
uttering the most unearthly sounds. It then disajijieared again, 
while my trusty dog shrunk under my cot, growling and trembling. 
I grasped my revolver 


and made for the ghostly figure, when, what do you supjiose I 
found?—a deaf and dumb girl in her night-dress, mourning over the 
grave of her mother.” 
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approved -Maicli Jlst, 1882, oll'er.s il.s advaiiUigcs on (he following 
Ilian eiglit nor more tliiin twenty-one years of age, deaf, and of 
siilMcieiitpliysical lieallb and intellectual capacity to profit liy tlic 
iiislruction alfordcd. ‘he person making application I'or tlie 
admis.sion of a eliild as a pupil i.s required to lilt out a blank form, 
furnished for tlie piiipo.se, giving necessary infornialion in regaril 
to the ease. The iipplieatioii must be aeconipanied by a eertifionte 
from a county judge or county clerk of tlie county, or llic cho.sen 
freeholder or township clerk of tlie township, or till'mayor of the 


city’, wliere the appli cant reside.s, also by a certificate ’*om two 
freeholders of tlie county. Tliese cerlifieates arc printed on the same 
sheet witli the forms of apjilieation, and are aeeompaiiied bv full 
direction.s for filling tliem out. Blank forms of application, and any 
de.sirod information in reenrd to flic school, may be obtained by 
writing to the follow ing addres.s; 


Wostoii Jenkins, A. M., Trenton, N. J. Svpcrintendent. 


